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LATE  NEWS 


Argentina's  third  official  estimate  places  the  19^-^5  peanut  crop 
at  3^8,878,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  ^38,^95,000,  the  corresponding 
figure  for  last  year.    Drought  which  caused  a  20  percent  loss  in  the 
largest  shown  acreage  on  record  was  responsible  for  the  reduced  produc- 
tion.   The  present  crop,  however,  is  51. 3  percent  larger  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  5  preceding  years. 

The  Danish  Government  has  earmarked  $1,250,000  for  the  purchase  of 
2,205,000  pounds  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States. 

New  Zealand's  total  "butter  fat  production  "between  August  1,  19^, 
and  June  30,  19^5,  . amounted  to  approximately  158,000  long  tons,  compared 
with  138,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  11  months  of  19^3-Ul-,  an  in- 
crease of  12.9  percent.    This  estimate  is  "based  on  returns  from  dairy 
factories  covering  approximately  95  percent  of  the  total  butterfat  pro- 
duction of-  the  -  Dominion. 


Danish' 'livestock  numbers,  according  to  the  July  census,  were  as 
follows  (corresponding  figures  for  July  19^  shown  in  parentheses)? 
Horses '645>O00- (639,000);  ■  cattle  3,231,000  (3,138,000);  hogs  1^58^000..:-- 
(2,08^,000);  and  chickens  on  farms  16,336,000  (16,836,000). 


The  full  effects  of  the  drought  in  Greece  on  grain  production 
became  apparent  as  threshing  neared  completion.    In  many  localities  the 
crop  is  only  -sufficient  for  2  months'  consumption  after  seed  require-  ■ 
ment  are  set  aside.    In  fact,  a  shortage  of  seed  wheat  for  fall  plant- 
ing constitutes  a  serious  problem.    Increased  wheat  imports  will  be  re- 
quired- .if  .the  .existing  ration  scale  is  to  be  maintained.    The  corn  crop 
suffered  particularly  from  the  drought.    Vineyards  and  citrus  fruits 
also  were ' adversely  affected,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
grain  crops.  


Requisitioning  of  wheat  by  the  Chilean  Government  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  offset  the  shortage 
now  confronting  flour  millers  in  that  country.    The  shortage  is  attri- 
buted to  hoarding.    The  Chilean  Institute  of  Agricultural  Economy  has 
authorized  the  importation  of  2,000  tons  of  hard  wheat  from  Argentina 
to  help  in  meeting  the  current  shortage. 
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WORLD  CATTLE  NUMBERS  IN  19^5  l/ 

World  cattle  numbers  totaled  about  "Jll  million  head  at  the  beginning 
of  19*1-5.    This  preliminary  estimate  indicates  only  a  slight  decline  from 
a  ycor  earlier  and  is  2  percent  less  than  the  193^-19^-0  average  of  723  mil- 
lion head.    Cattle  numbers  in  Europe  dropped  approximately  9  percent  from 
±C/kk  to  19^-5,  thus  continuing  the  downward  trend  that  took  place  earlier 
during  the  war.    Reductions  in  Asia  have  also  occurred,  with  the  percent- 
age deci-eases  greatest  in  tho  Philippines  and  Burma.    Elsewhere  in  the 
world  nominal  declines  in  cattle  numbers  in  some  countries  have  been  off- 
set by  slight  gains  in  others. 

Prospects  in  19^+5  point  to  a  further  reduction  in  world  cattle  num- 
bers.   The  principal  factors  indicating  a  decline  are  (1)  losses  since 
January  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  incident  to  military  operations  and 
to  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe,  (2)  less  favorable  supplies  of  feed, 
and  (3)  loss  assurance  of  favorable  economic  conditions  2  or  3  years  hence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  important  dairy  cattle  countries  in  north- 
western Europe  where  wartime  reductions  were  greatest,  cattle  numbers 
are  likely  to  increase  during  the  current  year.    Retention  of  young  stock 
and  the  better  breeding  cows,  together  with  a  favorable  ratio  between 
remaining  cattle  numbers  and  pastures,  will  help  in  restoration  of  herds. 
Government  encouragement  is  being  given  in  a  number  of  countries  to  build- 
ing up  herds  and  retaining  animals  to  heavier  weights.    Aside  from  western 
European  countries,  appreciable  current  increases  are  likely  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reductions  that  have  occurred  in  world  cattle  numbers  in  recent 
years  were  largely  caused  by  the  war,  either  because  of  direct  war  damage 
and  requisitioning  "by  invading  armies,  or  as  a  result  of  losses  of  domes- 
tic or  imported  feed  supplies.    While  severe  in  seme  countries  or  parts 
of  countries,  these  reductions  from  a  world  standpoint  are  relatively 
minor  and  in  occupied  areas  have  not  been  nearly  as  heavy  as  in  the  case 
of  hogs  and  poultry,  which  depended  much  more  upon  grain  supplies.'  In 
fact,  present  world  cattle  numbers  of  711  million  head,  compare  even 
more  favorably  with  earlier  prewar  averages  of  687  and  695  million  head 
for  the  periods  1926-1930  and  1931-193?  than  with  the  more  recent  I936-I94O 
period . 

In  Europe  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  19ky  were  nearly  14 
percent  smaller  than  the  peak  numbers  immediately  before  the  war,  al- 
though only  atout  6  percent  less  than  prewar  level  in  1913,  which  level 
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had  been  reestablished  "by  1928.    While  a  substantial  wartime  decline  lias 
occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union,  cattle  numbers  are  not  smaller  than,  the  low 
levels  of  1931-1935.    In  North  America,  cattle  numbers  are  veil  above  the 
average  of  the  10-year  (1931-19^0)  period.    In  other  areas  of  the  world 
cattle  numbers  also  are  not  believed  to  be  less  than  the  10-year  (1931- 
19^0)  average  despite  some  falling  off'  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  the 
relative  high  levels  of  19^2  and  19^3. 

During  the  war  period  the  world  cattle  herds  have  been  subject  to 
factors  that  tended  to  alter  the  proportions  of  use  types  and  of  various 
age  groupings.    Because  of  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  milk  and  dairy 
products,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  available  feed  supplies  pro- 
portionately more  for  feeding  cows  to  produce  milk  than  for  finishing 
animals  for  market,  especially  in  Europe.    Similarly,  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  cattle  are  customarily  used  for  draft  power,  such  work 
stock  has  been  more  carefully  husbanded  than  other  animals,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  increasing  local  food- crop  production. 

In  those  countries  or  areas,  notably  in  Europe,  where  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cattle  population  had.  been  normally  maintained  on  imports  of 
grain  and  protein  concentrates,  the  reduction  enforced  by  the  wartime 
interruption  in  such  imports  fell  most  heavily  upon  older  stock.  Wartime 
requirements  for  meat  provided  a  ready  outlet  for  culls  and  the  older 
animals.    In  some  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  drought  conditions  at 
intervals  also  resulted  in  reductions  through  culling  out  the  older  animals 
in  herds.    On  the  other  hand,  where  pasture  conditions  permitted,  the  rate 
of  marketing  was  reduced  in  anticipation  of  higher  future  prices. 

Still  another  deviation  from  normal  conditions  during  the  war  period 
was  the  drop  in  average  slaughter  weights,  reflecting  the  decrease  in  feed 
supplies. 

NORTH  AMERICA:    Cattle  numbers  in  North  America  on  January  1  of 
this  year  remained  near  the  record  level  of  about  11 3  million  head  es- 
tablished a  year  earlier.    The  small  decline  in  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  of  0.8  million  head  was  nearly  offset  by  an  increase  in  Canada, 
while  numbers  in  Mexico  are  believed  to  have  remained  at  about  12  mil- 
lion head.    The  strong  demand  for  meat  and  better -than- average  feed  and 
pasture  conditions,  which  caused  a  sharp  expansion  in  oattle  numbers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  from  the  low  levels  of  1938,  continued  into 

The  increase  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  3i.nce  1938  was 
about  equal  to  that  which  took  place  from  I928  to  193k,    Even  with  the 
heavy  cow  and  calf  slaughter  that  got  underway  in  l^k-k  and  continued  into 
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19^5,  the  reduction  in  total  numbers  has  been  slight.    Considering  all 
factors,  any  ^readjustment  to  lower  levels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  expected  to  be  gradual  as  long  ao  favorable  feed  ahd  pasture  conditions 
prevail,  and  will  be  spread  over  a  nuriber  of  years.    The  decline  in  num- 
bers, therefore,  will  be  moderate  during  19^5.' 

Pasture  conditions  in  Mexico  and  especially  in  Cuba  were  unfavorable 
for  the  cattle  industry  in  19^.    This  factor,  together  with  the  strong 
demand  for  neat,  caused  a  decline  of  approximately  one -fourth  in  cattle 
numbers  between  19^-3  and  the  beginning  of  19^5  in  Cuba. 

E03CPS:    Cattle  numbers  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  19^+5  are  es- 
timated" to  have  been  5  percent  smaller  than  the  numbers  of  a  year  earlier 
and  13  percent  less  than  the  1936-19^-0  average  of  110.1  million  head. 
'Reductions  in  19^  occurred  principally  in  areas  fought  over  during  the 
year,  especially  in  northern  France,  in  Italy  and  countries  of  eastern 
Europe.    The  reductions  last  year  were  mainly  the  result  of  military 
operations  and  plundering,  whereas,  the  decline  in  earlier  war  years  was 
more  a  matter  of  reducing  herds  to  smaller  feed  supplies.    This  decline 
was  especially,  true  in  northwestern  areas  where  reduced  feed  imports  com- 
pelled a  reduction  in  herds. 

Important  also  to  the  cattle  industry  of  Europe  has  been  the  decrease 
in  milk  and  neat  output. of  remaining  cattle.    Reductions  in  the  supplies 
of  grain  and  protein  feeds  have  sharply  lowered  the  output  of  milk  per  cow 
and  also  in  the  weight  of  animals  for  slaughter.    Even  so,  this  reduction 
in  cattle.. numbers  and  in  the  output  of 'remaining  herds  has  not  as  in  the 
case  of  sheep,,  beer.  as  . great  as  in  the  case  of  hogs  and  poultry.     In  tlie 
case  of  hogs  the  decline  in  numbers  was  about  32  percent,  and  there  also  was 
an  appreciable  flowering  of  slaughter  weights.    In  poultry  numbers  and  egg 
production  the 'decline-  was  still  more  drastic.    Cattle  can  be  maintained 
on  pastures,  root  crops,  and  roughage  much  more  easily  than  hogs  and 
poultry,  which  require  appreciable  quantities  of  grain. 

In  relation  to  the  changes  in  World  War  I,  however,  the  reductions  in 
cattle  numbers  in  World  War  II  were  larger,  both  proportionately  and  in 
actual  numbers.    Xq  the  earlier  war,  cattle  numbers  dropped  from  about  103.3 
million  head, in  I913  to  93.9  million  in  1919,  or  about  10  percent.  Cattle 
numbers'  in  Europe  had  climbed  to  an  average  of  110.1  million  head  for  the 
5-year  (I936-I9U0)  period,  but  dropped  back  13  percent  to  95.5  million  head 
at  the  beginning  of  19^5. 

Cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  gradually  increased  in  number  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  this  upward  trend  continued  into  19i4-5.    At  the  present 
time,  cattle  numbers  are  8  percent  larger  than  in  1936-19^0.  Considerable 
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empliasis  was  placed  upon,  the  maintenance  of  milk  production,  especially 
for  fluid  consumption,  with  the  expansion  taking  place  largely  in  dairy 
cattle.    The  increase  was  limited  "by  the  restricted  imports  of  feeds, 
hut  supplies  have  "been  somewhat  enlarged  in  19*1-5.    Further  expansion  of 
dairy  cattle  numbers,  however,  will  encounter  increased  resistance  among 
traditional  beef-cattle  "breeders,  and  the  pressure  of  world  supplies  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  will  tend  to  hold  British  dairy  herds  to  the 
level  required  for  fluid  milk  supplies. 

The  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  meat  and  store  cattle  has 
caused  the  cattle  industry  in  Eire  to  prosper  during  the  war,  and  cattle 
numbers  have  been  climbing .    Numbers  in  19^5  are  estimated  at  9  percent 
above  1936-19^0  levels. 

As  prospects  in  much  of  continental  Europe  continue  unfavorable  in 
19^5 j  a  further  decline  in  numbers  there  appears  certain.    In  addition  to 
military  operations  during  the  first  half  of  19^5,  other  unfavorable 
factors  are  (l)  continued  feed  shortage,  (2)  hastily  devised  land  tenure 
reforms,  (3)  drought  conditions  in  much  of  southern  Europe,  and  (k)  criti- 
cal meat  needs  that  will  delay  restoration  and  my  require  further  reduc- 
tion in  herds.    On  the  other  hand,  inflation  threats  and  scarcity  of  goods 
for  purchase  may  tend  to  cause  farmers  to  retain  their  stock. 

In  several  countries  farmers  are  being  encouraged  by  the  government 
to  build  up  their  herds  and  retain  cattle  to  heavier  weights.  Sweden 
adopted  a  new  subsidy  program  for  producers  of  meat  animals.    This  pro- 
gram, effective  from  A&gust  25,  I9U5,  is  expected  to  increase  meat  pro- 
duction within  2  years.    In  Norway,  the  Government  is  absorbing  trans- 
portation costs  on  meat  animals  produced  by  farmers  located  far  from 
market  centers.    Current  livestock  marketings  in  Belgium  are  being  held 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  build  up  animal  weights  and  numbers.  Slaughter- 
ing is  also  being  discouraged  in  Yugoslavia  in  an  effort  to  replenish 
livestock  herds. 

Aside  from  wartime  changes  in  cattle  numbers  of  Europe,  the  most 
threatening  factor  has  been  the  widespread  drought  conditions  extending 
from  Portugal  to  Bulgaria  and  northward  to  northern  France  and  Austria. 
Feed,  supplies  and  pastures  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  are  especial- 
ly short  in  Portugal,  southern  Italy,  and  Bulgaria.    In  Switzerland,  de- 
liveries and  slaughter  of  livestock  have  greatly  increased  due  to  short 
pastures  in  recent  months.    Similar  conditions  have  been  anticipated  in 
parts  of  France. 

For  central  and  eastern  Europe  the  present  estimates  for  19^5  do 
not  fully  reflect  the  drastic  changes  that  occurred  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring.    Since  the  first  of  the  year,  further  heavy  losses  have  been 
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reported  fron  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  parts  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.    In  central  Europe  losses  since  January  are  being  reported  in 
Gerriany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.    The  loss  of  cattle  in  Gernany  by 
now  nay  have  reached  10  percent,  with  further  reduction  likely.  Losses 
in  Austria  nay  also  be  appreciable.    In  Czechoslovakia,  sone  losses  took 
place  because  of  withdrawals  by  the  retreating  German  forces  and  because 
of  requisitions  by  the  liberating  Russian  amies. 

SOVIET  UNION;    With  Russian  territory  mostly  freed  of  invading  Ger- 
nans  by  the  beginning  of  19^  and  with  favorable  weather  and  pasture-  con- 
ditions cattle  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  start  of  19^5  are  be- 
lieved to  have  increased  over  a  year  earlier.    Part  of  the  increase  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  regions  in  eastern  Europe  taken  from  the  Ger- 
mans ,    The  estimated  increase  in  cattle  last  year  would  bring  numbers  up 
to  about  the  low  level  that  prevailed  from  1931  to  1935,  but  tnis  level 
would  still  be  from  one -fourth  to  one- third  less  than  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

The  redistribution  of  cattle  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  of  equal 
or  greater  importance  than  the  slight  increase  in  numbers  during  19^5. 
Governmental  programs  of  returning  cattle  to  previously  occupied  areas 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.    Large  droves  of  cattle,  for  the 
most  part  ybung  heifers,  were  driven  westward  as  areas  were  liberated  from 
the  retreating  German  forces. 

ASIA:    Definite  information  is  especially  lacking  on  the  trend  of 
livestock  nitmbers  in  Asia.    Preliminary  reports  from  the  Philippines 
indicate  a  Reduction  of  62  percent  in  cattle  numbers  fron  1939  to  19^5. 
This  reduction  is  probably  the  greatest  of  any  territory  occupied  by 
the  Japanese.    In  Burma,  a  decline  of  at  least  20  percent  is  believed 
to  have  occurred  during  Japanese  occupation.    Because  of  the  dependency 
upon  cattle  for  work  stock  in  China  number s  have  been  better  maintained, 
and  the  overall  reduction  in  cattle  i3  something  like  15  percent  since 
1937>  with  little  change  occurring  in  the  past  year. 

Japan  is  a  country  of  relatively  few  cattle,  and  numbers  have  not 
been  reduced  materially  during  the  war.    India,  with  about  200  million 
head,  has  more  cattle  than  any  other  country,  but  only  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  them  are  used  for  milk  or  meat  production  or  as  draft  animals. 
Little  information  is  available  on  the  trend  in  numbers. 

AFRICA:    In  French  North  Africa,  severe  drought  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  much  of  19kk  and  extended  into  I9U5  have  caused  a  reduction 
in  cattle  numbers.    Losses  have  been  heaviest  in  Morocco.    The  extent  of 
losses  in  all  three  countries  is  not  fully  known,  but  almost  complete  fail- 
ure of  grain  crops  on  unirrigated  land,  together  with  dried-up  pastures, 
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made  it  difficult  for  cattle  to. survive.    Elsewhere  in  Africa  cattle  num- 
bers have  rer.iai.ned  about  the  sane  as  in  recent  years,  with  some  upward 
tendency  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Madagascar.    A  strong  demand  for  meat 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has.  held  herds  at  about  the  level  prevailing 

a  year  ago.  '    ;       •  ...  ,     .  ■•    .  •   "  •  7  1 

SOUTH_  AMERICA:    Unfavorable  weather  for  pastures  tended  to  hold  in 
check  any  tendency  toward  expansion  in  the  principal  cattle  areas  of 
South  America,  and  19^5  numbers  are  little . changed  from  a  year  ago.  Cur- 
rent cattle  numbers  in  Argentina,  however,  are  "believed  to  he  slightly 
above  a  year  ago,  primarily  because  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  19*1-5 
was  considerably  less  than  that  for  the  same  period  a.  year  earlier.  In 
central 'Brazil  unfavorable  prices  to  feeders  for  fat.  Cattle,  and  in  turn 
low  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle  have  tended  to  retard  marketings,  and 
appreciable  numbers  may  have  accumulated  in  the  interior.    In  southern 
Brazil  summer  pastures  in  19^-^5  were  unfavorable,  and  many  "light  cattle 
were  marketed. 

Cattle  numbers  apparently  continue  to  increase  in  Golombia.  Strong 
demands  for  both  meat  and  live  cattle  has  created  considerable  interest  in 
this  industry  in  the  past  year.    In  Venezuela,  little  statistical  infor- 
mation on  cattle' is  available..  As  a  result  of  higher  purchasing  power  the 
demand  for  animal  products  has  increased,  and  the  Venezuelan  Government  has 
embarked  upon  a  livestock  improvement  program  and  in  general  is  encourag- 
ing the  cattle  industry.. 

OCEANIA:    Rains  by  mid -19^5  in  nearly  all  pasture  areas  of  Austra- 
lia relieved  widespread  drought  conditions  that  existed  for  nearly  2  years. 
Although  feed  supplies  and  pastures  were  practically  exhausted.,  there  was 
little  actual  liquidation  of  cattle  herds.    .Based  on  only 
partial  returns  for  the  early  1^5  census,  cattle .  numbers  in  Australia 
are  estimated  at  13.5  million,  head,'  a  decline,  of;  5  per  cent -from  the  pre- 
vious year.    Little  or  no \ increase'  in  number s  i.-s-,- expected  In  19^5,  but. 
the  mi  lie  output  per  cow' and 'slaughter  weights  should  show  some  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  improved  pastures.   :       .  j;  <:-  ". 

In  Hew  Zealand,  especially ' favorable  pastures  in  the  past  season,' 
together  with  some  pick-up'.' in;  the  supply  of ;labor:and  fertilizers,  have 
brought  an  increase  in  cattle  numbers  and;  in  output  per  animal.  As 
January  census  material  is  not  yet  available  the  extent  of  increase  in 
numbers  is  not  definite,,  however.,  .Continued  favorable  conditions  point 
toward  an  additional  improvement  during  1945.. 

17^  This  is  One'  of  '  a  '^series  bf  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural prospects' approved  by  the  OFAR  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and 
Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was  composed  of 
Joseph  A.  Becker,  chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  A.  T.  Thompson,  Floyd  E.  Davis, 
Esther  H.  Johnson,  Hazel  Kefauver,  F.  S.  Straus  and  Oscar  K.  Moore. 
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WOELD  SHEEP  NUMBERS  CONTINUE  DOWNWARD  TREND  l/ 

World  sheep  numbers  in  19^5  are  placed  at  718  million  head,  or  8 
percent  less  than  the  wartime  peak  reached  in  19^2,  and  5  percent  less 
than  the  average  for  the  5-year  (1936-19^0)  period.    The  19*4-2  peak  result- 
ed from  expansions  in  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
principal  surplus  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  res- 
ponse to  much  higher  prices  and  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Allied  countries 
for  meat  and  wool. 

Since  19^2,  however,  rising  costs  of  production,  large  accumulations 
of  wool  on  hand,  and  severe  drought  in  Australia,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Argentina  have  resulted  in  a  material  decline 
in  sheep  numbers  for  these  countries.    The  greatest  decreases  have  been 
in  the  United  States,  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay, 

In  Europe,  sheep  numbers  have  declined  during  the  war  years,  both 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  continental  Europe  as  a  whole.  However, 
reduction  in  sheep,  as  with  cattle,  has  been  much  less  than  in  hogs  and 
poultry.    Sheep  can  exist  on  otherwise  unproductive  land  and  ore  not  de- 
pendent on  imported  feedstuffs  as  are  other  domestic  animals,  particular- 
ly, in  northv/estern  Europe.    Also,  sheep  raising  was  encouraged  in  conti- 
nental Europe  by  the  Axis  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  wool.    The  Allied 
blockade  was  successful  in  cutting  off  access  to  supplies  of  wool  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  where  approximately  55  percent  of  normal  total  prewar 
requirement  was  obtained.    Nevertheless,  total  sheep  numbers  in  continental 
Europe,  declined  despite  Axis  efforts  at  control. 

The  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  India  all  have  relatively  large  numbers 
of  sheep.    Estimates  from  different  sources  vary  considerably,  but  such 
figures  as  are  available  indicate  that  numbers  in  India  are  now  above  the 
average  for  years  1936-19^0,  but  the  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  small- 
er.' While  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  Free  China  since  pre- 
war, this  decrease  is  believed  to  have  been  offset  by  an  increase  .in 
occupied  China  and  in  the  outlying  dependencies. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  CONTINENTS ;    Due  to  wartime  factors,  the  distribution 
of  sheep  numbers  by  continents  has  changed  since  I936-I9UO,     On  the  basis 
of  rough  estimates,  the  continent  of  Asia  appears  to  have  forged  ahead 
of  Oceania.    The  latter  includes  the  important  wool  producing  countries  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.    South  America  ranks  third,  followed  in  order 
by  Europe,  Africa, and  North  America.    The  United  States,  however,  is  in- 
cluded among  the  5  largest  producing  countries  of  the  world. 
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Since  19^2,  when  world  numbers  reached  a  wartime  peak,  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  63  million  cheep.    The  estimated  percentage  decrease 
"by-  continents  "between  19^2  and  19^+5  is  as  follows:    North  America  13 
percent;  Europe,  (excluding  the  Soviet  Union)  11  percent;  Soviet  Union 
18  percent;  Africa  13  percent;  South  America  2  percent',  and  Oceania 
y   percent.    Numbers  increased  in  Asia,  by  2  percent.    As  compared  with 
the  5-yosr  (1936-19^-0)  average,  numbers  are  definitely  lower  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Oceania,  and  Africa,  but  somewhat  larger  in  South  Ameri- 
ca and  Asia. 

NORTH  AMERICA:    Sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States,  the  most  impor- 
tant sheep  raising  country  in  North  America,  reached  an  all-time  high 
level  of  57  million  head  as  of  January  1,  19^2.    There  has  been  a  sharp 
falling- off  since  then,  however,  to  h$>  million  head  as  of  January  1  of 
this  year,  which  is  the  smallest  number  reported  since  I928. 

The  7-pcrcent  drop  in  numbers  during  l$kh  was  the  largest  in  any 
year  of  thi3  century      A  smaller  increase  above  prewar  in  prices  of  wool 
and  lambs  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  farm  prices  in  general,  rela- 
tively high  costs  of  production,  and  the  shortage  of  competent  sheep  herd- 
ers appear  bo  have  "been  the  principal  factors  in  the  sharp  decline  in 
sheep  numbers  since  19^-2.    An  indicated  decrease  of  3  percent  in  the  lamb 
crop  for  19^5 >  as  compared  with  19^,  points  to  a  further  decrease  in 
sheep  and  lamb  numbers  as  of  January  1,  19^6. 

This  downward  trend  is  not  likely  to  be  .affected  until  after  the 
first  of  next  year  by  the  recent  modification  in  the  federal  price  sup- 
port program.    The  subsidy  of  95  cents  per  100  pounds  to  authorized  slaugh- 
terers        was  increased  to  a  range  of  from  $1.00  to  $3«15  por  100 
pounds  and  became  payable  after  August  5  directly  to  the  sellers  of  sheep 
and  lambs. 

Canada,  during  the  war,  has  increased  sheep  numbers  to  218  million 
head  at  the  beginning  of  19^5.    The  upward  trend  has  apparently  been  contin- 
uous     since  i<$RL,  as  indicated  by  the  June  estimates  which  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  IQhl  census.    The  unrevised  December  estimates  show  a  sharp 
drop  in  t^kl,  whereas  the  June  figures  indicate  numbers  about  the  same  as 
in  1940. 

Various  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  stimu- 
late sheep  and  wool  production,  including  a.  wool  price  subsidy  of  k  cents 
a  pounds  on  all  clean  grades  of  wool  and  subsidy  grants  (in  19^2)  for  the 
purchase  and  transportation  of  breeding  stock  to  farmers  wishing  to  go 
into  sheep  raising  or  to  expend  operations.    Subsidies  for  purchase  and 
transportation  of  breeding  stock  have  now  been  dropped. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  in  19^° 
was  k} koij 000,  a  decrease  of  8  percent  from  the  average  for  the  years 
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1936-19^0.    Some  wartime  expansion  has  occurred  which  is  expected  to  con- 
Hf  tinue  into  the  postwar  period.    In  t-jo  measures,  the  Mexican  Government 
recently' sought  to  encourage  sheep  and  wool  producers.    Effective  July 
20,  the  import  duty  on  wool  was  raised  substantially,    Imports  of  wool 
were  placed  under  control  in  April  IQhk*    The .United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  are  the  only  sheep  raising  countries  of  any  importance  in  Worth 
America  and  combined  have  about  99  percent  of  the; total  number  of  sheep 
on  che  North  American  Continent. 

EUROPE :    An  accurate  evaluation  of  the  results  of  World  War  II  upon 
the  sheep  population  of  Europe  will  probably  not  be  possible  until  some 
years  after  the  war.    Official  wartime  estimates  have  been  received 
from  a  few  of  the  most  important  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom' s  recent  estimates  covering  the  war  period  show 
that  sheep  numbers  suffered  a  material  reduction,  with  the  number  report- 
ed in  June  19W  at  only  '.'20 >  103,000  head,  or  25  percent  below  the  1939 
figure.    The  decline  was  uialnly  the  result  of  plowing  up  grassland  for 
the  purpose  of  gro\-ing  food  and  feed  crops.    Increased  production  of  feed 
grains,  root  crops,  and  beans  and  pea3  (for  feed)  was  necessary  in  order 
to  feed  even  the  greatly  reduced  numbers  of  livestock  from  domestic 
soirees.    Slapping  space  had  to  be  reserved  for  imports  of  food  and  mat- 
erials necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    A  slight  increase  in 
sheep  numbers  was  indicated  in  19^5.    The  United  Kingdom  has  more  sheep 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sheep  numbers  on  the  European  Continent  as  a  whole  declined  during 
the  war.    The  greatest  reduction  apparently  took  place  during  19^-19^5 
when  fighting  on  the  Continent  was  general.    Numbers  in  19^5  in  continen- 
tal Europe  are  estimated  at  80  million  head,  a  reduction  of  11  percent 
compared  with  I9M,  and  a  decrease  of  19  percent  from  the  I936-I9UO  aver- 
age when  the  sheep  population  wa3  unusually  large.    Axis -dominated  countries 
of  northwestern  Europe,  as  well  as  neutral  countries,  increased  sheep 
*  numbers  somewhat  up  to  19kk,  principally  because  of  the  need  for  wool. 
Any  increase  which  occurred  in  northwestern  Europe,  however,  was  out- 
weighed by  important  decreases  in  southeastern  Europe*    The  drain  on  these 
surplus  meat  producing  countries  to  supply  the  demand s  of  occupying 
forces  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  fats  resulted  in  increased  slaughter  of  sheep 
and  lambs  to  supply  the  peasant  population. 

The  long-time  downward  trend  in  sheep  numbers  in  France  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war  period.    At  the  beginning  of  the  number 
cf  sheep  was  officially  estimated  at  6,316,000,  a  decrease  of  6  percent 
compared  with  19kk,    Numbers  are  now  about  35  percent  smaller  then  the 
5-year  (I936-I9U0)  average. 

For  obvious  reasons  wartime  agricultural  returns  by  farmers  in  Axis- 
occupied  countries  may  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of  conditions,  and 
returns  ore  believed,  by  expert  observers,  to  be  somewhat  underestimated. 
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An.  Increase  in  sheep  numbers  in  Germany  was"  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment even  before  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  wake  that  country  more  self- 
sufficient  in  wool.    Normally  Germany  imports  about  90  percent  of  consump- 
tion requirements  of  wool.    The  sheep  industry  received  further  government 
aid  during  the  war,  and  as  a  consequence  numbers  continued  to  show  an  up- 
ward trend  up  to  19*4-4 , 

France  is  the  most  important  wool  consuming  country  of  continental 
Europe  and  Germany  is  second.    Both  countries  are  dependent  on  imports 
for  a  large  share  of  consumption  requirements.    Per  capita  consumption  of 
mutton  and  lamb  in  these  countries  is  small  relative  to  that  of  beef  and 
pork,    Germany  was  practically  self-sufficient  in  mutton  and  lamb  before 
the  war,  but  France  imported  live  cheep  from  Northern  Africa,  principally 
Algeria,  in  order  to  supplement  the  domestic  supply, 

Spain  has  more  sheep  than  any  other  country  in  continental  Europe, 
exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Numbers  decreased  during  the  Civil  War 
but  increased  substantially  thereafter  to  reach  an  estimated  total  of 
2k  million  in  19*kl.    Since  then  there  has  been  a  decrease  to  approximate- 
ly 22  million  head  in  19*1-5.    Numbers  are  still  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  fcr  the  years  I93I-I935  and  I936-I9I+O,  but  estimates  made 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  because  of 
different  methods  employed  in  arriving  at  conclusions.    An  increase  in 
sheep  numbers  above  prewar  is  also  shown  in  Portugal  and  in  Switzerland, 

In  Italy  numbers  increased  somewhat  in  the  early  years  of  the  war 
but  have  shown  a  decrease  since  19^1,    The  estimated  number  in  19*1-5  Is 
25  percent  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  yeajps  1936-19^0.    Sheep  num- 
bers are  relatively  unimportant  "in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

Of  the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe,  Rumania  (former  boundaries) 
had  the  largest  number,  or  about  12  million  head  before  the  war.  Bound- 
ary changes  during  and  since  the  war  make  it  impossible  to  show  compar- * 
able  estimates  for  the  individual  countries  for  a  series  of  years,  so  a 
combined  total  for  these  8  countries  of  southeastern 'Europe  has  been 
given.    Sheep  numbers  in  Rumania,  exclusive  of  parts  of  Transylvania, 
Southern  Dobrudja,  Bessarabia  and  .northern  Bukovina.,  show  a  reduction 
from  8, 754, 000  in  1939  to  about  6- million  at  the  present  time.  The 
highest  quality  sheep  have  been  taken  by  retiring  forces.  Recently, 
the  peasant  population  has  been  slaughtering  and  consuming  more  than 
normal  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs,  while  meat  is  practically  unavailable 
except  to  the  wealthy  urban  population  tlirough  the  black  market. 

The  long-time  trend  in  sheep  numbers  in  Yugoslavia  was  upward  prior 
to  the  war,  with  numbers  reaching  10  million  head  in  1939.    Sheep  numbers 
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have  now  "been  reduced  "by  about  half  of  the  prewar  total,  according  to 
available  estimates.    Slaughter  of  all  types  of  livestock  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  Government  in  order  to  build  up  flocks  and  herds.  The 
greatest  reduction  has  occurred  in  Bosnia.    Servia  is  considerably  better 
off,  and  the  Government  has  been  buying  sheep  in  this  area  as  well  as 
in  Macedonia  for  distributing  to  the  deficit  areas  of  Bosnia.  Livestock 
was  -produced  in  comparatively  greater  numbers  in  Croatia,  but  there  was 
doubtless  some  reduction  during  the  German  occupation.. 

In  Bulgaria  an  official  periodical  states  that  sheep  numbers  have 
decreased  by  30  percent  compared  with  19^0.    That  year  the  number  was 
estimated  at  slightly  more  than  8  million  head.    Shortages  of  fodder  and 
feed  grain  are  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  this  country.  Live- 
stock is  reported  to  be  underfed  and  is  being  slaughtered  prematurely 
because  of  lack  of  feed.    Prospects  are  not  bright  for  any  substantial 
increase  in  numbers  in  the  near  future. 

Hungary  had  1,629,000  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  spring  of  193 8.  Re- 
cently published  figures  indicate  that  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
l/7  of  that  number  as  of  May  19^5.    War  losses  are  estimated  at  over 
1  million  head.    Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  slaughter  of  all 
livestock  in  order  to  hasten  breeding.    The  army  of  occupation  and  re- 
parations have  taken  large  numbers  of  livestock.    Further  losses  have 
occurred  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates  and  the  herding  of 
animals  over  large  distances. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Greece  as  of  June  19^5  were  estimated  at  5,520,000 
head.     Comparable  estimates  for  other  recent  years  are  not  available, 
but  the  average  beginning-of -year  estimate  for  the  5  years  1936-19^+0  was 
8.2  million  head. 

ASIA :    Asia  has  a  large  number  of  sheep  of  the  unimproved  type  which 
produce  rainly  carpet  wool.     India  and  China  alone  have  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  number  in  Asia.    Estimates  for  both  of  these  countries  are 
very  incomplete,  but  the  number  in  India  in  19^5  is  believed  to  be  roughly 
about  ko  million,  and  the  number  in  China,  including  an  estimate  for 
Outer  Mongolia,  around  K0  million.    The  last  official  estimate  available 
for  India  in  19^+0  showed  k-9  million  head,  and  a  slight  decrease  is  in- 
dicated since  then,  because  of  the  large  Allied  forces  stationed  there 
resulting  in  the  increased  demand  for  meat. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Free  China  decreased  materially  during  the  war,  but 
these  provinces  supported  only  a  little  over  1/3  of  the  prewar  number  for 
all  China,  including  an  estimate  of  l6  million  head- for  Outer  Mongolia. 
The  increase  in  numbers  in  the  occupied  areas  and  in  the  outlying  depend- 
encies during  the.  war  is  believed  to  have  offset  the  decrease  in  the  Free 
China  Provinces .  Sheep  numbers  in  Turkey  increased  somewhat  from  the 
prewar  level.    This  trend  continued  into  19^5. 
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AFRICA;    The  principal  sheep  raising  parts  of  Africa  are  in  British 
South  Africa,  and  in  Trench  North  Africa.    These  are  the  principal  wool 
producing  zones,  with  approximately1 60  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  Africa  concentrated  in  these  areas.    The  Union  of  South  Africa 
alone  possesses  almost  half  the  sheep  numbers  in  Africa.    .Sheep  numbers 
in  that  country,  however,  have  declined  since  the  mid-war,  years.  Num- 
bers fell  during  the  war  from  kl  million  in  August  19  vO  to  37.9  million 
in  August  19^3 .    A  meat  scarcity  resulting  in  high  prices  for  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs  led  farmers  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  breeding  stock. 
By  19'4^  numbers  are  estimated  to  hare  declined  to  about  37  million  head. 
Drought  in  late  19  hk  and  early  19^-5  are  expected  to  cause  a  still  further 
decline  as  of  August  19^5. 


ares 


The  19hk-k5  drought  in  North  Africa  adversely  affected  sheep  in  that 
,  and  decreases  are  indicated  for  19^-5. 


SOUTH  AMERICA:    Sheep  numbers  expanded  in  the  principal  sheep  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  South  America,  Continent  during  the  war,  and  numbers 
now  are  larger  than  the  prewar  level.     In  Argentina  sheep  numbers  had 
increased  to  50.9  million  head  by  September  19^2,  which  was  6  million 
.head  above  the  average  for  the  years  1936-19^-0,    Numbers  remained  at  a 
high  level  until  19^f,  but  the  drought  of  19^r-k'j>  probably  resulted  in 
a  slight  decrease  in  19^-5. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Uruguay  apparently  reached  the  highest  war  time 
level  in  early  19^1-2  when  numbers  were  estimated  to  have  been  22  million 
head.     The  drought  of  19^-2-^-3  which  was  of  great  severity  in  Uruguay 
caused  a  loss  of  1.7  million  head,  as  indicated  by  the  official  census 
of  19^-3 .    Since  then  there  has  been  a  slight  further  decrease,  but  num- 
bers are  still  large  compared  with  prewar.    Sheep,  have  also  increased 
in  Chile  and  are  larger  than  the  average  for  the-  years.  1936-19^0 ,  Numbers 


in  19^-5  are' estimated  at  a  little 
5.6  million  in  19^0, 


over  b  million  head,  compared  with 


OCEANIA :    Sheep  numbers  in  Australia.,  the  world*  s  most  Important 
sheep  raising  country,  reached  an  all  tiire  high  level  of  125  million 
head  in  March  19^-2 .    Numbers  had  declined  by  2  percent  to  123  million 
by  March  l$kh  but  were  still  9  percent  above  the  5-year  (1936-19^0) 
average.     In  the  12  or  15  months  following  March  X$>.Uk-t  serious  drought 
in  the  important  sheep  raising  States  caused  a  further  drop  to  around 
10b  million  head.  hy. March  19^-5,  the 'smallest  number  in  15  years.  Further 
losses  in  the  months.  Mar.dh"to  June  brought  the  number  down  to  about  105  vM 
lion  by  June;  ,3.9^5 .  '   •  '<  v 


1  j 


Official  estimates  for  k-  States,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  show  a  decrease  of  17  percent  between  March 
19^  and  March  19^5 .    An  increase  probahly  occurred  in  Western  Australia 
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and  In  some  of  the  other  States  less  damaged  "by  the  drought.  In  New 
South  Wales,  which  had  k6  percent  of  the  sheep  in  Australia  in  19^  > 
the  decrease  in  numbers  was  18  percent. 

Death  losses  in  that  State  during  the  12  months  ended  March  19^5 
are  officially  estimated  at  11, k  million  head."  Approximately  r{,k 
million  head  out  of  the  11.1+  million  are  attributed,  to  the  droughty  while 
t>.e  other  4  million  are  normal  seasonal  losses.    The  drought  was  broken 
by  wide- spread,  rain. in  June  and  July.    Pastoral  conditions  greatly  im- 
proved, but  rain  was  still  needed  . in  many  areas.    As  the  "break  occurred 
so  late  in  the  year  it  seems '  doubtful  thai  there  will  "be  any  substantial 
recovery  in  numbers .  by-  March  19^6.  . 

Sheep  ..numbers  in  New  Zealand  reached  a  record  level  of  33.2  million 
head  In  April  19kk  and  a  year  later  are  believed  to  have  increased  to  a 
higher  level.    Numbers  have  "been  increasing  since  19^0  and  are  now 
7  percent  larger  than  the  total  on  that  date  and  6  percent  larger  than 
the  average,  for  the  5  years  1936-19^0. 

lf~  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural prospects  approved  by  the  OFAR  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph 
A.  Becker,  "chairman,  C.  M,  Purves,.  A,  T.  Thompson,  Esther  H.  Johnson, 
F.  S.  Straus:  and. Oscar  E.  Moore.   
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BRAZIL  SUSPENDS  " 
WHEAT  IMPORT  DUTIES 


Brazil  has  suspended  customs  duties,  and  other  taxes  on  imported 
wheat,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  decree  effective  August  13.  Imports 
of  wheat  in  19^3,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available, 
'  were*' reported  at  38.3  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  equivalent  of 
1.2  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  flour.    The  stated  purpose  of  the  moa-. 
"sure-  is  to -prevent  increased  prices  to  consumers.    In  turn,  some  reduc- 
tions in  flour  prices  are  also  provided  for,  in  order  to  pass  along  the 
benefits  of  the  duty  suspension.    The  import  duty  on  wheat  had  been 
approximately  9  cent3  per  bushel,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 
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ECUADORAN  RICE'  OUTPUT 
SIALUSR  THAN  I9kh  KECOPD  CROP 


In  a  tentative  forecast  of  the  19^5  Ecuadoran  rice  crop,  total  pro- 
duction  is  estimated  at  ^.8  million  "bushels  (iho  million  pounds  milled), 
en  outturn  somewhat  larger  than  originally  expected,  but  20  percent 
smaller'  thru  the  record  harvest  of  6,075,000  bushels  (180  million  pounds) 
in  ISkk-,    The  first  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  3.8  million  bushels 
XllO  million  pounds),  and  trade  forecasts  for  the  second  crop  average 
about  1  million  bushels .  ( 30  million  pounds ) . 

During  the  first  half  of  191+5,  rice  exports  dropped  to  23  million 
pounds,  compared  with  63  million  in  the  same  period  in  igkk.    The  I945 
decline  in  exports  was  the  result  of  a  reduced  stockpile  at  the  beginning 
of  19^5,  in  contrast  with  exports  from  a  large  carry-over  the  year  be- 
fore.   An  executive  decree  of  July  25,  19^5,  authorized  the  export  of  2k 
million  pounds;  20  million  to  Cuba,  in  compliance  with  the  rice- sugar 
exchange  agreement  of  February  19^5,  and.  k  million  to  Costa  Pica.  Eice 
stocks  in  mills  as  of  August  1  were  reported  at  85  million  pounds,  with 
most  of  the  first  crop  delivered  to  mills, About  35  million  pounds  will 
be  required  for  domestic  consumption  from^'August  through  December, 

ECUADOR:    Rice  Exports,  by  country,  January- June  19^5,. 
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:  20 

!  0 

!         23  - 

:  6 

,  Million. 
Pounds 

:  81 
:  20 
:  0 

•  v 

; 

Mllion : 
:  Pounds  ; 

',  .•  88 
:  29 
:  17 
0 

l  -  2 
:  6 

Million : 
Pounds  i 

!  hO 
:  19 

!  2 

:  0 
s  1 
:  1 

Million 
Pounds 

1  21 

0 

:  1 
:  a/ 

1  0 
:  1 

Total 

1  36 

i  "85" 

:  105 

:  lij-2 

63 

:  23 

Compiled'  from  official  sources, 
a/    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

The  rice  outturn  of  the  second -crop,  harvested  from  October  to  Dec- 
ember, may  be  increased  substantially  above  last  year,  and  prospects  are 
favorable  for  an  expansion  in  acreage  next  year.  Optimistic  reports  in 
the  press  indicating  that  Government  controls  of  prices  and  distribution 
will  soon  be  relaxed  have  resulted  in  renewed  interest  of  rice  growers, 
who  again  appear  willing  to  invest  money  in  larger  plantings.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  also  announced  that  it  intends  to  aid  the  mechani- 
zation of  rice  production  in  order  to  increase  the  acreage. 
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TRANSPORTATION  shortage  restricts 
ERAZILIAIT  RICE  SHIPMENTS 

Lack  of  transportation  is  now  limiting  delivery  of  a  large  rice 
surplus  in  central  Brazil  to  outlets  along  the  coast  for  shipment  to 
other  part3'Of  Brazil  and  for  export.    The  rice  surplus  in  Goiaz,  an 
inland  State,  was  recently  reported  at  160  million  pounds  milled,  or 
25  percent  larger  than  laot  year.    This  State  produced  rice  about  equal 
to  its  own  consumption  "before  the  war,  or  from  k  to  7  million  bushels 
(120-200  million  pounds  milled).    In  order  to  relieve  the  tight  trans- 
portation situation,  some  gasoline  has  been  provided  for  use  in  trucks 
in  order  to  haul  rice  to  railroad  centers  before  the  October  rainy 
season  begins.    Railway  transportation  out  of  Goiaz,  however,  is  limited 
and  shipments  must  cross  either  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  or  Minas  Geraes, 
both  of  which  have  produced  exceptionally  large  rice  crops  this  year 
and  are  confronted  with  the  same  transportation  problems. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

BAHIA  CASTOR  BEAN  CROP 
LACES  ADEQUATE  TRANSPORT 

Exporters  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  lack  of  railway  transportation 
continues  as  at  present,  the  new  "castor  bean  crop  in  the -State  of '  Bahia, 
Brazil,  forecast  at  50,000  short  tons,  compared  with  the  revised  esti- 
mate of  k6t.000  tons  -in  19^,  may  not  be  moved  from  the  •  interior  to  -the  • 
Port  of  Bahia.    If  this  situation  improves,  the  total  19^5  production 
should  be  available  for  export  since  present  stocks  of  -castor  beans  are 
sufficient  to  meet  crushing  requirements. 

Bahia' s  total  production  of  castor  oil  in  19^5  will  exceed  the  520 
tons  produced  in  isfch,  "in  order  to  meet  the  sales  of  this  'product  to  ■ 
Canada.    During  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  year,  175  tons  were 
shipped  to  .that  "country 'and  75  tons  were  awaiting  shipment  in -August. 
An  additional  ikO  tons  will  be  exported  in  September  or  October.  There 
were  no  exports  of  castor  oil  to  the  United  States  during  this  period. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

VENEZUELAN  COTTON  CROP 
UNCHANGED  " 

The  i9kk-k-5  cotton  crop  in  "Venezuela,  picked  during  November  to 
March,  is  reported  to  be  about  equal  to  the  previous  year's  small  crop 
of  16,000  bales  (of  U78  pounds  net).    The  scarcity  and  higher  prices 
of  corn  have  caused  some  shift  of  cotton  land  to  corn  cultivation  in 
recent  years. 
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Annual  requirements  of  domestic  cotton  mills  range  from  25,000  to 
23,000  bales.    The  Government  made  a  special  arrangement  with  textile 
manufacturers  as  in  other  recent  years  whereby  the  duty  on  imported  cot- 
ton was  reduced  from  2  Bolivar es  per  kilogram  (27.2  cents  per  pound)  to 
»h  Bolivar  (5.^  cents).    In  return  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  maintain 
the  fixed  price  of  100  Bolivares  per  quintal  of  k6  kilograms  (29.6  cents 
per  pound)  for  domestic  cotton.    The  13,500  bales  imported  in  19^3  was 
all  obtained  from  Argentina.    Imports  in  19^  consisted  of  about  2,300 
bales  from  Feru. 


"WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
Oil  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton  price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange.  , 

t 

COTTON:    Frice  of  certain  foreign  growths 
    and  qualities  in  specified  markets  -  '- 


Market  location, 
kind  and  quality 


..*•*». 


««••«». 


Alexandria  (spot) 

Ashmouni,  F.G-.F. 

Giza  7,  F.G.F..  . 

Karnak,  F.G.F.  . 
Bombay  (Sept  'V?  futures) 

Jariia. ... .-. ..... ....... 

Bombay  (spot)   .  '     /  , 

Kampala,  East  African,, . 
Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

Type  B  ..<.. 

Lima  (spot) 

Tanguis ,  Type  5. . . . , 
Recife  (spot) 

Mata,  Type  5  ....... 

Sertao,  Type  5*. .-.  •  • 
Sao  Paulo  (spot) 

Sao 'Paulo,  Type  5... 
Torreon  (spot) 

Middling,  15/16" 


Date 
19^5, 

;     Unit  of 
weight 

:  Unit  of 
. currency 

:Frice  incEquiv&le 
:  foreign :U.S.  cen 
;  currency :  per  pou; 

Eantar  : 

> 

S-30! 

99.05  lbs.  : 

•Tallaris 

35.25' 

:  29.37 

8-30: 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallaris : 

Not  quoted 

8-30. 

99.05  lbs. 

•Tallaris: 

39.00 

:  32.50 

Candy  : 

'  .  13. ^7 

8- 31: 

78*1-  lbs. 

:Rur>ee  : 

350.50 

,  Candy  : 

:  32.66 

8*31; 

78k  lbs.  : 

:Rupee  : 

850.00: 

Metric  ton 

9-1  : 

220^.6  lbs. 

■Peso  : 

1300..00 : 

17.56 

Sp.  Quintal 

9-1  ! 

lOl.h  lbs. 

Sol  ; 

105.00 

•  15.93 

Arroba 

8-31: 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro : 

86.00 

1^.16 

8-31: 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro: 

83.00: 

13.66 

Arroba 

8-31! 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro : 

88.50? 

1^.57 

Sp .  Quintal 

9-1  : 

101.1+  lbs.- ; 

Feso  : 

86.25! 

17.50 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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INDIAN  JUTE 
ACREAGE  INCREASES 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  19^5  jute  acreage  ih  India  is 
2,935,900  acres  or  nearly  ^3  percent  larger  than  the  actual  ,  19^  acre- 
age of  2,059,600  acres.    The  principal' Increases  are  in  Bengal  and  Assam, 
where  the  percentages' of  increase  were  50  and  22,  respectively.    A  total 
of  5.4  million  acres  of  jute  land  is  registered  in  Bengal  under  .the.  Jute 
Regulations  Act  of  that  Province,  hut  the  planted  area  has  averaged  not 
CLuite  half  that. amount  since  the  general  reduction  program  became  effec- 
tive in  19^1.    The  largest  acreage  before  that  time  was  5*669, 00Q>  in 
19^0  and  the  second  largest  was  3,^92,000  in  1930.  ' 

INDIA:    Acreage  and  production  of  jute,  by  Provinces 


 ■  1    and  States ,  ±9kh  and  19^5    : 

^Provinces  •:  Area  :_  Production  

 and. States        •        X9U+        :  I9U5    .  ;      19^,.   .;  19^,5, 

•:      Acres      :  Acres  ;  1,000  loW.  ,  ,:  1,00.0.  lbs. 

British  Provinces  •:  :  "  :  •  

Bengal  a/  :1, 69^00  :  :2,5^6,900  :  1, 958,  270^         950.,  000 

Assam  :    1^8,900    :    181,600  :  100,120,,.:... 

'  Bihar  ':    162,900  :  :    161,800  :c/  97,880 

Orissa  <:      23,900  ;  :     1^,300  :  19,59o';  

Indian  States  :  '  :  :  .  ,  : 

Cooch  Behar......  :      19,500    :      21,300  :      13,630,.;   >; 

Tripura  :      10,000  ' ;      10,000  :        3,000  :  

Total  :2, 059, 600  ' :2, 935,900  -2,197,^90  : 


Compiled  from  official  sources  except  as  noted, 
a/   Area  licensed  for  jute. 

b/   Unofficial  estimate  based  on  average  yield  obtained  per  acre  in 
19^. 

c/    Includes  jute  from'  Nepal,  which  normally  averages  from  16  to  30  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year. 

An  area  of  ^38,180  acres  of  licensed  land  in  Bengal  was  examined v 
prior  to  the  July  forecast  with  the  result  that  jute  was  found  to  be  actu- 
ally growing  on  362,025  acres  or  about  32.6  percent  of  the  total  area  ex- 
amined.   Late  plantings  in  3ome  districts  seem  to  account  for  the  smallest 
percentages  of  crop  found  on  various  licensed  areas. 

The  Bengal  crop  of  the  past  year  averaged  close  'to  1,160  pounds  to 
the  acre.    If  the  same  yield  can  be  realized  from  this  year's  plantings, 
a  crop  of  2,950  million  pounds  could  be  obtained.    Satisfactory  weather 
conditions  were  reported  until  late  in  July.    Unofficial  sources  have  in- 
dicated that  a  good  crop  may  be  expected  if  the  weather  continues  to  be 
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TOBACCO 

EUROPE  RESUMES  TOBACCO 

PURCHASES  FROM  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

European  markets  have  reopended  as  outlets  for  tobacco  produced  in  the 
I)ominican  Republic.    Recent  purchases  "by  such  countries  as  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  which  in  prewar  years  were  important  buyers  of  Dominican 
tobacco,  hare  been  substantial,  although  the  most  important  markets  during 
the  first  6  months  of  19*+5  were  Spanish  Morocco  and  Algeria.    Exports  of 
tobacco  from  the  Republic  amounted  to  5.6  million  pounds  during  the  period 
January -June  19^5.    Exports  during  the  prewar  years  1935-1939  averaged 
13.7  million  pounds,  chiefly  destined  to  European  countries. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to  specified  countries, 
 averaged  1935-1939,  annual  l$k3-l$kkt  January- June  19^5  


: Average 

January -June 

Country 

:1935-39 

:  19^3 

:  19kh 

:  19^5 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds  : 

pounds 

.  pounds 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  1,15^ 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

:    0  • 

0 

331  

:.  0 

:  l6k 

0  : 
:  1,22k 

:  kkl  

koQ- ■  •••••• 

: 11, 268 

:  322 

:      ■  -18   

Spanish  Morocco. . 

a/ 

^,511  : 

0  : 

1,939 

503 

:  6k8 

:     b/l,264  ' 

Total 

13,660  : 

•16,^6  ; 

2,19k  : 

5, 555 

From  official  sources  and  consular  reports, 
a/    If  any,  included  with  "others." 

b/    Principally  to  the  United  States  for  probable  re-export. 


The  lykk-k?  tobacco  crop  in  the  Republic  totaled  about  30  million ' 
pounds,  according  to  latest  consular  Information,  compared  with  the  19^+3- 
kk  harvest  of  7-8  million  pounds.    Prices  paid  to  growers  during  July  19^5 
reached  a  high  of  13.8  cents  per  pound,  but  in  recent  weeks  have  declined 
to  an  average  of  about  12  cents,  compared  with  an  average  of  5  to  6  cents 
received  for  the  19^2-^3  crop.    The  continued  heavy  demand  for  export  is 
the  principal  factor  resulting  in  favorable  prices. 
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fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts 

mexican  pineapple 
production  increases  • 

The  estimated  production  of  pineapples  in  Isla,  Veracruz,  and  Loma 
Bonita,  Oaxaca,  for  the  .1946  and  1947  season  probably  will  surpass  the 
record  1945  crop  of  1,1?4, 000  crates  of  70  pounds.    Besides  the  1,134,000 
crates  normally  produced  in  these  2  areas,  around  157*000  crate3  were  har- 
vested in  the  vicinity  of  Mogoncy,  Oaxaca,  making  a  total  of  1,291,000 
crates,  or  about  half  Mexico's  total  production  of  2,405,000  crates. 

Acreage  in  Idla  and  Loma  Bonita  is  about  equal  and  has  increased  from 
1,400  acres' in  1944  to  2,000  acres  in  1945.    The  1946  area  is  forecast 
at  2,500  acres.    Approximately  2  years  are  required  to  mature  a  crop  of 
pineapples,  so  the  plantings  for  the  1946  crop  are  completed.  Plantings 
for  19^7  will  soon  be  started  and  may  surpass  the  1946  crop  by  500  acres. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS;    REGIONAL  DF^ELCPME?:T3 

CANADA  RESTRICTS  FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
TO  FEED  BRITAIN  AND  LIBERATED  AREAS 

In  view  of  increasing  food  needs  in  Europe  and  prospects  of  reduced 
domestic  production,  Canada  has  resumed  meat  rationing,  effective  Sept- 
ember 10.    The  sole  purpose  for  this  action,  according  to  the  official 
announcement ,  is  to  make  available  more  moat  for  export  to  liberated  coun- 
tries and  Great  Britain.    In  addition  to  rationing,  Canada  has  2  meatless 
days  each  week  and  requisitions  for  export  all  slaughterings  of  grade  A 
and  a  large  pert  of  31  hog3  in  inspected  plants. 

Pork  production  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  has  declin- 
ed during  the  present  year.    Canada's  hog  slaughterings  in  19*1-5  ia  inspec- 
ted plants  (hay  not  be  more  than  6  or  6  l/2  million  head,  as  compared  with 
8  3/4  million  head  in  1944.    Canada  still  expects  to  ship  overseas  this 
year  some  450  million  pounds  of  bacon  and  ham  and  over  250  million  pounds 
of  beef,  in  carcass  or  canned  form.    If  rationing  is  effective  in  reduc- 
ing civilian  meat  consumption  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
amount  available  for  export  will,  of  course,  be  correspondingly  increased. 

In  addition  to  meat,  Canada,  is  expecting  to  supply  significant  quan- 
tities of  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  and  grain.    Among  dairy  pro- 
ducts, Canada  will  probably  export  over  12.5  million  pounds  of  cheese,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  her  total  cheese  production  and  important 
quantities  of  canned  and  dried  milk. 
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The  Canadian  egg  production  industry,  which  has  expanded  one- 
third  above  prewar,  may  ho  expected  to  supply  90  million  dozen  eggs  for 
shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  of  19^+5 •    ±his  is 
10  million  dozen  more  than  was  shipped  in  19^.    Movements  of  dressed 
poultry  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  have  increased,  materially  during 
19^5,  reaching  10  million  pounds  during  the  first  3  months  of  the  current 
calendar  year. 

Smaller  acreages  planted,  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  the 
reduced  carry-over  indicate" that  Canadian  grain  supplies  in  19^5-^6  will 
"be  decidedly  less  than  those  of .  last  year.    The  19^5  Canadian  wheat 
acreage  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  19*j4,  hut  production  will  he  down 
as  a  result  of  drought  in  some  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.    A  crop  of  321 
million  hushel3  is  estimated  for  this  year,  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  as  compared  with  %36  million  bushels  in  19^*  and  an  average 
of  3^9  million  for  1930-193^,  and  312  million  for  1935-1939. 

The  carry-over  of  Canadian  wheat  (in  Canada)  July  31,  19^5,  was 
238  million  bushels.    Though  100  million  bushels  less  than  the  ±9hh  carry- 
over, this  supply  will  serve  as  an  important  reserve  from  which  Canada 
expects  to  draw  for  export  during  the  year  19^5-^6.    Preliminary  figures 
indicate  that  a  total  of  over  350  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  flour  in 
terms  of  wheat,  were  exported  during  the  crop  year  19^-^5.  Obviously, 
in  order  to  supply  a  similar  amount  during  the  year  19^5-46, Canada  will 
have  to  draw  heavily  upon  reserves. 

Production  of  oat3,  on  the  basis  of  September  12  estimates,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  110  million  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  barley 
more  than  30  million  bushels  smaller.    The  area  devoted  to  rye  is  almost 
25  percent  less  and  of  corn  20  percent  les3  than  last  year.    The  acreage 
of  flax  for  soed  is  about  25  percent  less  than  19^,  and  65  percent 
smaller  than  the  peak  of  2.9  million  acres  in  19^3.    There  are  no  offici 
figures  available  on  the  acreage  of  soybeans  actually  seeded  thi3  year, 
but  the  area  planted  is  expected  to  be  less  than  that  of  19hk. 


